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Letters Yeeded 


TO ASSURE PASSAGE OF HUMANE SLAUGHTER LAW 


Federal humane slaughter legislation, which would require all food animals to be ren- 
dered insensible to pain and fear before slaughter, almost became a reality in the 1956 
session of the Congress. Each day, more support for a Federal humane slaughter law is 
being rallied from members of Congress, the meat packing industry, the press and the 
public. In this atmosphere of success, your letters to your Congressmen, and your daily 
working and talking in support of humane slaughter legislation, will make 1957 the year 
in which the senseless cruelties of the slaughter-house are erased forever from the Ameri- 


can scene. 


In writing your Congressmen these facts may be stressed: 


(a) The humane slaughter law would demand that all livestock and pouliry, 
prior to slaughter, be rendered insensible by mechanical, electrical, chemi- 


cal or other means determined to be rapid, effective and humane. 


(b) A sufficient number of humane slaughter devices, including the Remington 


humane animal stunner, the captive bolt pistol, the CO2z immobilization 


chamber and the electric knife, now make humane slaughter practicable 


and economically sound. 


(c) Some meat packers are voluntarily using humane slaughter methods, 
proving that such methods are not only technically and humanely sound, 


but economically feasible as well. 


Senate Bill 1497 has been introduced by Senators Hubert H. Humphrey of Minnesota, 
Richard L. Neuberger of Oregon and William A. Purtell of Connecticut, providing for 
compulsory use of humane methods of slaughtering livestock and poultry. Four com- 
pulsory humane slaughter bills already have been introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives. A companion bill to $1497 will probably be introduced in the House soon. Hearings 


before the House Committee on Agriculture are scheduled for April 2. WRITE TODAY. 


Iu the Seuate Vu The Aouse 


Urge passage of Senate Bill 1497 by writ- To support humane slaughter legislation 
ing today to your own two U. S. Senators. in the House, write to your own Repre- 


sentatives. 
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Anmmal Surrender Bill 


A FACTUAL ACCOUNT OF EVENTS TO DATE 


Completely reversing the position taken in previous 
years, both branches of the Massachusetts General Court 
overwhelmingly favored the passage of the animal seizure 
bill introduced in this session of the Legislature. 

However, as a result of several changes and amend- 
ments made by the Senate, the Bill must be returned to 
the House of Representatives for concurrence. As the 
magazine goes to press, the House has not acted on the 
Bill a second time. It cannot become law until approved 
by both branches and signed by the Governor. 

Because many League members and friends have 
written or phoned in requesting information concerning 
this legislation and what steps were taken to oppose it, 
we believe a full and complete explanation would be 
welcomed, and perhaps the best way is to present a 
factual description of events and steps as they occurred. 

Bill ts Filed 

Early in December the bill which was later to be 
known as 8.315 was filed under the petition of Edward F. 
Bland, M.D., president of the Massachusetts Heart 
Association, and others, the ‘“‘others’’ including many 
names prominent in the fields of medicine and education. 

Senate 315 was an act authorizing certain licensed 
institutions to obtain lost and strayed animals from ani- 
mal pounds for the purpose of scientific investigation, 
experiment or instruction, and was quite similar in con- 
tent to other acts formerly defeated on several occasions. 
It defined animal pound as ‘‘any establishment or indi- 
vidual which confines, cares for or disposes of seized, 
lost or strayed animals pursuant to contract or other 
arrangement with any city or town or other public 
authority . . .’ It was this section which immediately 
affected most humane organizations in the Common- 
wealth inasmuch as they serve as pounds for their 


respective communities, either under contract or other 
arrangement. 

The bill also called for the licensing by the commis- 
sioner of public health of institutions which were to use 
animals for research and experimentation. The bill then 
went on to explain that it would be the duty of any 
animal pound to deliver from available impounded 
animals on the application of a licensee such number and 
kinds of animals as might be specified as being required 
for the purposes of investigation, experiment or in- 
struction or for the testing of drugs or medicines. This, 
of course, referred to those lost or strayed animals which 
had not been reclaimed by their owners and which had 
been held for such minimum time as required by law. 

Further, it was left to the commissioner of public 
health to promulgate such rules and regulations as might 
be necessary to carry into effect the provisions of the act. 


Steps Taken 


Shortly after the bill was filed the League sent a ques- 
tionnaire to its members asking them to state their 
position as to whether the League should (a) support 
such legislation, (b) oppose such legislation or (Cc) take 
no position on such legislation. When the returns came 
in there was little doubt as to how the membership 
stood, for 97% indicated that it was their wish that the 
League oppose Senate 315 and the remaining 3% was 
divided as to the other two courses of action. 

At the regular meeting of the League’s Board of 
Directors in December, it was voted to be the sense of 
the Board that the League oppose animal seizure legis- 
lation as introduced for the coming session of the Mas- 
sachusetts Legislature. 

In January the League’s Board of Directors discussed 
the matter thoroughly and then decided that, if Senate 
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Pile of cards on left represents members of the League 

who wished the League to oppose animal seizure legis- 

lation; the little pile in the center represents those who 

favored the bill; while the pile on the right felt the League 
should take no position. 


315 should become law, the League would cancel its 
stray dog contract with the City of Boston rather than be 
forced to supply animals for medical research and 
experimentation. 

A letter was sent to the League’s membership alerting 
them to the fact that the bill was before the Massachusetts 
Legislature, and suggesting that they write, wire or 
personally contact their state senator and representatives 
urging them to vote against 8.315. 

A meeting of the Massachusetts Federation of Humane 
Societies was called to discuss the proposed bill, and it 
was the consensus of the Federation delegates that the 
Federation should go on record as being opposed to it. 


Clergy Backs Pound Bill 


A strong blow to those opposing 8.315 was struck on 
Friday, January 25, when newspapers of the Common- 
wealth carried the news that certain leading clergymen 
of the Catholic, Protestant and Jewish faiths had joined 
forces in supporting this bill by forming an Advisory 
Council for the Promotion of Medical Research. The 
Council, numbering some 200 members, included in its 
membership six Nobel Prize winners, the presidents 
of 15 Massachusetts universities and colleges and other 
educational and civic leaders. While it was expected 
that medical groups would support the bill, it came as 
a distinct surprise that the clergy would take such action. 


1200 Throng Hearing 


In a session which, according to witnesses, was one of 
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the longest in recent years some 1200 persons jammed 
Gardner Auditorium at the State House to be present at 
the hearing on Senate 315 before the Legal Affairs 
Committee. 

According to the Boston Globe, more than 800 medical 
students were at the State House, many of them as early 
as four hours before the hearing was to begin. The jam 
of students was such that capital police had to set aside 
some 80 seats for witnesses who were to appear in con- 
nection with the measure. ‘The number of students was 
such that by 8:00 a.m. the corridors of the State House 
and the stairs leading to the auditorium were hopelessly 
filled and by 9:45, an hour before the hearing started, 
1000 persons had filled the hall. When the hearing was 
called to order, people were standing in aisles and out 
into the outside corridors. 

An array of medical talent, difficult to duplicate in 
any other city in the world, was present to press for the 
passage of the bill. The group included 7 world-renowned 
medical scientists. These eminent doctors stated that 
passage of the bill would speed the discovery of new 
drugs and experimental techniques to alleviate many of 
today’s diseases. Among the leading physicians to testify 
were: Dr. Paul Dudley White, Dr. Sidney I. Farber, 
Dr. John F. Enders, Dr. Dwight E. Harkin and other 
well known figures in the medical and religious fields. 
Lined up against the bill were representatives from the 
Animal Rescue League of Boston, the Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, the 
Massachusetts Federation of Humane Societies and the 
New England Anti-Vivisection Society. 

Representing the League was Brooks Potter, director 
and attorney. Mr. Potter stressed that the Animal Rescue 
League of Boston opposed the measure because it could 
not take part in a program to procure animals for 
experimentation without committing a breach of trust 
to subscribers who have given money to support the 
humane treatment of animals. He went on to say that 
the Animal Rescue League purposes, as expressed in its 
60-year-old charter, were to provide refuges for the 
rescue and relief of homeless animals, and that it was 
the purpose of such organizations to see that animals 
were either returned to their owners, placed in new 
homes, or humanely put to sleep. Continuing his re- 
marks, Mr. Potter stated, ‘“‘If animals are so vital to 
research, is there any conceivable reason why the hospi- 
tals should not use their funds to buy or raise them? 
Never in the history of this nation has so much money 
flowed from the great charitable foundations into hospi- 
tals and medical schools for research. Is there any real 
difference in using these funds for the purchase of 
expensive equipment like X-ray machines than using 
it for the purchase or raising of animals for research?” No 
satisfactory answer has been given to this question. 
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Changing his attack on the bill to a matter of eco- 
nomics, Mr. Potter pointed out that, if the bill were 
enacted into law, the League would give the City of 
Boston 60-day notice of termination of its contract to 
operate as dog officer and city pound. He pointed out 
that the League is paid $19,000 a year to do the stray 
dog work for the City but, if the City is compelled to do 
this work itself, it must build an animal pound at an 
expense conservatively estimated at $250,000 and will 
be further burdened with an annual operating cost of 
some $80,000. He said, “It hardly seems fair to impose 
this obligation on the City,” and that not only would 
Boston be affected, but so would Springfield, Worcester, 
New Bedford and Lowell where the city pounds are 
presently operated by humane organizations. 

Mr. Potter then presented figures on the number of 
stray dogs handled by the League for the past five years, 
pointing out that on an average there would not have 
been over 1000 dogs for allocation annually for medical 
schools and institutions from the Boston pound, and of 
this number many would have been unsuitable because 
of disease, variety or size. 

Mr. Potter then turned his attention to New York 
state where the so-called Metcalf-Hatch Animal Pound 
Bill has been in effect since July 1, 1952. He pointed out 
that the medical groups had stated before this bill was 
enacted into law that some 25,000 dogs and cats were 
needed annually in New York state to carry on the 
vital and necessary research work that was currently in 
progress and planned. He then pointed out that in New 
York City a relatively small number of laboratories 
licensed to use the Metcalf-Hatch Act had taken advan- 
tage of it. Of 49 laboratories so licensed, only 8 secured 
animals from July 1, 1952 to April 30, 1953, the entire 
total being, 809 dogs and 742 cats. From May 1, 1953 to 
April 30, 1954, 11 laboratories were allocated 2816 dogs 
and cats. Since that time the figures have dropped each 
year, and in 1955, according to a statement by the New 
York State Department of Health, 5 laboratories dis- 
continued the use of pound animals because they were 
not suitable as to variety and size. Throughout the re- 
mainder of New York state, excluding New York City, 
only 10 institutions of 30 licensed to do so, requisitioned 
1396 dogs and 1230 cats from pounds or other shelters 
during 1955. Mr. Potter stressed that this clearly indi- 
cated that the original claims of the medical groups not 
only were grossly exaggerated but that pound animals 
were not suitable for the purposes desired. 

In closing, Mr. Potter stated, ‘‘In the eyes of the law 
we (humane societies) have equal rights with all cor- 
porations dedicated to charitable purposes and to the 
relief of suffering. So long as we obey the laws of the 
Commonwealth and conform to all proper regulations 
or regulatory bodies, we are no more subject to control 
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by the state than the Massachusetts General Hospital, 
or any other great hospital within the Common- 
wealth.” 

Carlton E. Buttrick, President of the Massachusetts 
Federation of Humane Societies, stated, ‘“The bill is 
totally opposed to the principles of the groups represented 
in the Federation. The seizure of animals from public 
animal shelters has never been a part of the principle of 
public animal shelter operation in the entire history of 
the Commonwealth.” He continued, ‘“‘The proposal to 
reverse this long-standing principle would not only refute 
the principle itself but, in many instances, would throw 
the cost of operation of so-called ‘pound work’ on to 
the municipalities at tremendously added expense to the 
taxpayer.” Continuing, Mr. Buttrick stated, ‘“The Feder- 
ation respectfully points out, in answer to the claim 
that raising or purchasing animals costs money, that 
every other endeavor costs money, and this would seem 
to be a problem for the users of experimental animals 
themselves to solve rather than forcing it upon the 
tax-paying dog owners.” 

Edward G. Fischer, a director of the Massachusetts 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, ques- 
tioned the constitutionality of the measure because, as 
he stated, “It would require the state to spend money 
in administrative costs to aid private institutions.”’ Mr. 
Fischer also stated that his organization was opposed to 
any legislation “‘that seeks to force it to become a part 
of a program to furnish a supply of animals for experi- 
mentation. Any animal experimentation that inflicts 
suffering,” he said, ‘‘could be at best only a necessary 
evil.’ Mr. Fischer further pointed out that in the testi- 
mony given by the doctors they had failed to cite one 
experiment that had been interrupted because of the 
lack of animals. 

Others who opposed the legislation included George 
R. Farnum, president of the New England Anti-Vivi- 
section Society, Mrs. Beth Chollar of the Animal Rescue 
League of New Bedford and Herbert Cooper of the 
Animal Rescue League of Worcester. 


Legislators Favor Bill 


On February 4, $.315 won the overwhelming support 
of the Legislative Committee on Legal Affairs. No dis- 
senters were listed in the favorable report filed with the 
clerk of the House, thus clearing its first legislative 
hurdle. However, it did undergo some alterations. ‘Two 
changes were made in the bill, the first extending the 
minimum of 6 days required to hold a lost or strayed 
animal to 10 days and the second to eliminate profit- 
making organizations, such as medical supply houses, 
from the list of those eligible to take unclaimed stray 
animals. 

(Continued on next page) 


(Continued from page 5) 

By an odd coincidence, it was on Lincoln’s birthday, 
February 12, that the House voted on the passage of 
animal seizure legislation and gave it overwhelming 
approval. An amendment proposed by Representative 
Barclay H. Warburton of Ipswich to exempt the Animal 
Rescue League of Boston and other humane societies 
that operate pounds was rejected by a standing vote of 
88 to 28. Representative Warburton said that his pro- 
posed amendment would still leave an ample supply of 
dogs and cats for experimentation purposes, but at the 
same time the charitable organizations would be pro- 
tected from violating the principles of their charters. 
‘*Are we to order religious groups to violate the principles 
of their beliefs?’ he asked, adding, “‘If we do this for 
one group, we can do it for any.’ Representative War- 
burton also said, ‘‘It would save five major cities — 
Boston, Springfield, Lowell, Worcester and New Bedford 
— from the costly expense of maintaining their own 
pounds.” 

Representative Walter W. O’Brien of Raynham and 
Representative Gardner E. Campbell of Wakefield also 
spoke in opposition to the bill. Supporting its passage 
were Representative Louis H. Glaser of Malden and 
Representative George E. Rawson of Newton. 

A motion by Representative O’Brien to kill the bill 
was turned down by a standing vote of 97 to 21, and it 
was further notable that opponents of the bill were 
unable to obtain a roll call vote, getting only 15 of the 
required 30 members to ask for one. Likewise it was 
regrettable that of the 240 members of the House, less 
than one-half appeared to vote on this very controversial 
matter. 

Before passage by the House, the bill became H.2626 
and was sent to the Senate Ways and Means Committee 
for study. Here, in executive session, representatives of 
the League and of the Massachusetts S.P.C.A. were 
allowed to present their position as were Dr. A. Clifford 
Barger and Dr. George P. Berry. 

The bill, now Senate 577, was reported favorably out 
of the Ways and Means Committee on February 28 and 
was placed on the Senate calendar for March 4th. On 
that day debate on the legislation was postponed until 
the following day, and on March 5th the only action 
taken was to pass an amendment which did not change 
the requirements of the bill but rather amended the 
present dog laws. Further debate was again postponed 
until the following day. 

An amendment introduced by Sen. Otto F. Burkhardt 
(Westfield), passed by a voice vote, provides that ‘‘Duly 
authorized representatives of the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals and the Animal 
Rescue League of Boston shall have the right from time 
to time at reasonable hours to inspect the standards, 
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facilities, practices or activities in connection with the 
use of animals by any institution which has applied 
for or received a license under the provisions of this 
chapter. Said organizations shall be notified and shall 
have the right to be heard at any hearing held by the 
commissioner under the provisions of sections two or six.” 

Sen. John E. Yerxa (Boston) proposed that the bill 
be amended so that humane organizations in the Com- 
monwealth would be exempt from the provisions of the 
act. Supporting the Yerxa amendment and opposing 
the bill was Sen. John E. Powers (Boston), minority 
leader of the Senate. Sen. Powers pointed out that, if 
the bill passed, the cost to the City of Boston might 
well run to $300,000 of capital expenditure to erect a 
pound and that the annual cost of operation might 
well be in the neighborhood of $85,000. Sen. Powers 
said, ‘‘Let’s not delude ourselves . . . This is a dollars 
and cents bill.” 

Arguing on possible constitutional defects, Sen. Powers 
said, ‘‘The Massachusetts Constitution specifies that 
public monies cannot be spent to aid private charitable, 
educational or religious organizations, and that is 
exactly what the outcome of this bill would be.” He 
stated that he had opposed similar legislation in the past, 
and he would vote against the adoption of this bill. 

Other’ Senators supporting the Yerxa amendment 
were: Harold R. Lundgren (Worcester), Arthur J. 
Mullen (Fairhaven), Elizabeth A. Stanton (Fitchburg), 
and Otto F. Burkhardt. By a standing vote of 16-6 the 
amendment was defeated. 

On Thursday, March 7th, debate on the bill was 
concluded. However, by a roll call vote, 27-8, an amend- 
ment proposed by Sen. Charles W. Olson (Ashland), to 
extend the holding time of stray dogs from 10 to 15 
days was adopted. 

Sen. Powers recommended an amendment which 
would provide that ‘‘Each licensee shall pay such rea- 
sonable fee as determined by the commissioner for each 
animal delivered to it as the town wherein the animal 
pound is situated may by ordinance or by-law prescribe 
for the purpose of reimbursing such pound for expenses 
incurred by it in connection with such animal.” This 
amendment was defeated by a roll call vote of 27-9. 

Sen. Mullen, who strenuously opposed the act, then 
proposed that a study commission be established to 
report at the next annual session. This, too, was defeated. 

The question then came as to the passage of the bill, 
and by a standing vote of 21—5 it was adopted. 

However, as a result of the changes and two amendments 
added to the Bill by the Senate, it has been returned 
to the House of Representatives for concurrence. As the 
magazine goes to press, we are informed that $.577 is 
in the House Ways and Means Committee for further 
study, prior to being reported out for further debate. 
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A Newspaper Speaks 


Out of the welter of words — both written and verbal 
— that has appeared both for and against this piece of 
legislation, an editorial which appeared in the Fitchburg 
Sentinel, Fitchburg, Massachusetts, on Friday, January 
25, 1957, stands out like a beacon. It begins: 


‘‘Massachusetts is justly proud of its leadership in 
medical science. Boston, once known as the Athens 
of America and the hub of the universe, is in reality 
the medical center of the world. 

‘‘All this brings not only a sense of pride but also a 
sense of security; every citizen of the Commonwealth 
shares somehow in the proximity of such renowned 
medical, hospital and research institutions. 

‘“But Massachusetts is also justly proud of its tradi- 
tion as a pioneer in humane education and in the 
promotion of kindness to animals and of prevention of 
cruelty to animals. 

“This field of humane endeavor, closely related to 
humanitarian efforts in which the Commonwealth 
also proudly claims a leading role, is just as much 
a service to the whole man as are advances in medical 
science. 

‘*Humane education, kindness to animals, legislation 
and organized volunteer action for the prevention of 
cruelty to animals — all that is a hallmark of a liberal 
and progressive people.” 


The editorial goes on: 


‘“Consequently, when legislation is proposed such 
as that under Senate Bill No. 315, which would place 
a legal duty on animal pounds to turn over to licensed 
medical research institutions animals for the purpose 
of scientific investigation, experiment or instruction, 
or the testing of drugs and medicines, our history and 
tradition demand that all humane requirements be 
written into the law, if it is to be passed. 

‘*Needs of medical instruction and research must be 
met, but there are equally compelling humane con- 
siderations that must be met. 

“Senate Bill No. 315, as now drafted, does not 
comply with this dual requirement. 

‘We promptly and freely admit the need of animal 
use in medical research. But it cannot be met at the 
price of a retreat in the humane treatment of animals 
or at the price of invading the rights of institutions 
duly chartered to promote humane education and 
humane treatment of animals.” 


The editorial then goes on to cite other objections to 
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the present bill. 


Only a few days later, January 28, an editorial in 
The Christian Science Monitor argued: 


‘“*A broader argument against the measure (8.315) 
is that it patently denies to society the principal 
avenue mankind has devised through which benevo- 
lence to needy animals can be expressed. 

“Tt is clearly improper for a state to put a humane 
society in the position of being unable to fulfill the 
provisions cf a charter which the state itself has 
eranted.”’ 


Effects of the Legislation 


Contrary to some opinions expressed, the passage of 
this legislation will not be the end of the Animal Rescue 
League of Boston. We assure our members and friends 
that only a small proportion of the many services of the 
League for animals will be affected. True, we will not 
be able to shelter lost and strayed animals, but we can 
still administer to the needs of unwanted, sick and in- 


jured pets, and in the past these have made up the much 


larger percentage of animals handled. From pets turned 
over to us by their owners there will be many suitable 
for adoption, so that our pet placement work will con- 
tinue. We will pick up a sick or injured animal on the 
street, be it owned or stray, rather than to allow it to 
suffer, and our administrations to the sick and ailing 
pets will be continued in our animal clinic. Investigations 
of alleged cruelty to and suffering of animals will con- 
tinue, as well as inspection of stockyards, auction marts, 
stables and other places where animals are housed or 
kept. The work of our Livestock Conservation Depart- 
ment will go on in its efforts to reduce injury and suffering 
to food animals through improper handling and trans- 
portation. The education work of the League will not 
be lessened, but perhaps stepped up. Thousands of 
children and adults will benefit and learn the proper 
care, treatment and understanding of our animal life. 
The League’s Rest Farm for Horses will go on as before, 
and our service to pet owners through the Pine Ridge 
Pet Animal Cemetery will continue. 

All these and many other facets of our services will 
not be affected in the slightest by the passage of the 
animal seizure legislation. We are sorry we will not be 
privileged to continue the stray dog work for the City 
of Boston, which we believe we have ably carried on 
for some 48 years, for it is still our belief that animal 
pounds will be more humanely and economically ad- 
ministered by voluntary humane societies than by 


municipal authorities. 
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Cries, (COND) lak BUINKC In! 


MarGaret Morse Corrin, Director 


HarwicHport, MassAcHuseTTs 


OW AND AGAIN in daily life 
there are times during which 


we find ourselves in an apparent 
vacuum while looking back upon a 
period of normal existence and for- 
ward toward we know-not-what. 

Before this issue of our magazine 
is in your hands you will have known 
what decision has been rendered re- 
garding Senate Bill 315 now facing 
the Massachusetts Legislature. You 
will have heard or read the words 
of our humane organization leaders 
in opposition to this bill, and will 
have vocally or silently applauded. 

In case you do not know how 
Cape Cod stands in this matter, it 
will be gratifying to hear that one 
of our local representatives has re- 
ceived over 1000 letters or cards 
protesting the bill. 

To all of you who have sent per- 
sonal notes or messages to our Branch 
assuring us of your loyalty to our 
cause, we give thanks. 

Now to take a backward glance 
and turn to more cheerful subjects, 
you may recall our mentioning in 
our December issue that after many 
delays our Shelter in Provincetown 
was opened last summer with our 
new agent, Donald Westover and his 
wife and family established there. 

Our annual appeal sent out as 
usual at that season featured our 
Silver Anniversary and referred in 
erateful remembrance to ‘‘Miss Mar- 
tha J. Atkins, lifelong citizen of Prov- 
incetown, who by her kindness caused 
to create here an abiding Refuge for 
all four-footed creatures in need.” 
After visiting this Shelter on Snail 
Road one fair June day and calling 
afterwards upon old-time residents 
of Provincetown who had helped us 
ever since our Branch first came into 


being, it was gratifying to hear one 
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friend exclaim: ‘‘How did we ever 
exist before we had this Shelter here, 
I wonder!” 

The accompanying photographs 
—one of Mr. Westover holding an 
appealing stray taken by a Cape 
Cod Standard Times photographer 
and the other picture snapped by 
our agent himself will, we hope, 
convey to our well-wishers that all 
these needy animals are now adopted 
into good homes. 

Meanwhile at North Harwich our 
long-time agent Hilliard Hopkins 
and his wife, both devoted to our 
cause, are carrying on with unabated 
zeal. Among many animals, dogs, 
cats, racoons, and others cared for, 
was a fine Boxer, thrown out by his 
owner and found foraging at the 
town dump. There he was rescued 
by Mr. Hopkins and is now in an 
appreciative home. 

As Mr. Hopkins, in addition to 
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being our agent, is Dog Officer for 
the ‘Town of Harwich, his job is a 
strenuous one. Incidentally his area 
of activity, nominally the Central 
Cape, knows no bounds. A sad story 
has recently been reported to us from 
beyond the region of the Canal. 
Doubtless, accompanied by the spe- 
cial Investigator from our League 
Headquarters in Boston, he will also 
cover that case. 

Now, since we must turn our 
thoughts again toward the unknown 
future with its stupendous problem 
harassing us all, let us take heart 
by knowing that our humane socie- 
ties are standing shoulder to shoulder 
and that no law which would rob us 
of our rights, both legal and moral, 
to defend dumb animals, will ever 
be accepted by us. Were we to fail 
them we would cease to be an Animal 
RESCUE League. We cannot fail 


those who depend on us. 


Agent Westover with abandoned dog found in Eastham. 
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FORSAKEN 


He was crouched on the mat 

Where our pampered pet cat 

Surveyed him without threat of claw; 
Johnny cried: ‘‘ Let him in! 

He’s so sad-eyed, so thin — 

Look Mom! All that blood on his paw.” 


We gathered him up 

That lost little pup. 

Soon — he was washed and well fed — 
Johnny told him: ‘‘ You’re found! 

So sleep safe and sound 

I’m tucking you into your bed.”’ 


Time goes speeding away 

Our once shivering stray 

Now guards us — no stranger in sight 

Is allowed ’neath our roof 

Without giving proof 

That he’s one we would choose to invite. 


Midnight! Moonless, dark 

I awoke — that wild bark! 

A frantic tongue licking my face. 
Johnny rushed, cat in arms 
‘Fire! Sound the alarms!”’ 

We fled in a life-saving race. 


Afdog you would like? — 

Don’t ask me for Mike, 

Our treasure, no money could buy — 
But some day you’ll find 

One in need — Oh! Be kind 

To a pup who is weary and shy. 


In whatever way 

You befriend him he’ll pay 

With devotion and double your score. 
So don’t make him roam 

When he pleads for a home — 

That lonesome, lost dog at your door. 


MARGARET MorsE COFFIN 
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nnual Report of Service to Animals 


February 1, 1956 — January 31, 1957 


HE WorRK of the League is fre- 
lees, an unusual admixture 
of joy and sorrow, pain and relief, 
and the various intermediate degrees 
of suffering and rejoicing that hu- 
mans as well as animals perceive. 
One day this past fall, an owner 
brought in a German Shepard for 
placement in a new home. When the 
owner departed, the dog seemed un- 
able to believe that he had been left 
here intentionally. As he was being 
put into the kennel, he made one 
last valiant effort to get back to his 
owner and managed to escape from 
the kennelman. Out into the office 
he rushed, where our electric eye 
door obligingly opened for him. Out 
to the curb he dashed, to the spot 
where his owner’s car had stood just 
a few moments before. He sniffed 
the entire area, and stood there dazed 
for a moment, while the full realiza- 
tion came to him that he had ac- 
tually been left. Meanwhile, our 
Lost & Found clerk, Mrs. Towk, had 
gently slipped a leash around his 
neck. Resigned to his fate, he fol- 
lowed her obediently back into the 
building. The story does have a 
happy ending though, for he was 
examined and passed for adoption. 
He is now happily established in a 
new home in the country, where his 
new owners say that he is completely 
satisfied and proving to be a worth- 
while pet. 

This incident is perhaps not as 
spectacular as some that we will re- 
late in the remainder of our report 
of activities, but we feel that it is rep- 
resentative of the daily routine of 
the League, where we attempt to 
handle every animal in a friendly, 
humane manner, with the ultimate 
result being one in which the wel- 
fare of the animal is always upper- 
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Gordon W. Buckingham of the League staff returns dog, freed from trap by 
Inspector Joseph Connaughton, to its owner, Patricia Libby of Brookline. 


most in our consideration. 


Inspection and Investigation 


The routine work of this depart- 
ment is most essential in maintaining 
humane conditions at the stockyards, 
riding stables, slaughter houses, pet 
shops, and any other place where 
animals are kept for the service of 
man. Constant inspection, suggestion 
and correction are the principles by 
which we have been able to bring 
about a wider understanding of the 
humane treatment of animals by 
those most closely connected with 
businesses involving their use. We 
are fortunate in having such able 


and experienced men as our Chief 
Inspector, ‘‘Archie” MacDonald, 
and Joseph Connaughton to carry 
on this work. Throughout the year 
they turn in a constant stream of 
reports of the accomplishments of 
this department. 

One of the more unusual reports 
of cruel treatment involved a 14-year- 
old boy who owned a powerful bow 
from which he shot an arrow into the 
right eye of a cat, lacerating the 
cornea and rupturing the eye ball. 
The arrow went through the cheek 
bone and two and one-half inches 
down toward the vertebra in the 
neck. The cat had to be destroyed 
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because he was suffering so much 
and was beyond veterinary treat- 
ment. The case was prosecuted be- 
fore Judge Charles I. Taylor in 
Roxbury Municipal Court, where 
the boy was found guilty of cruelty 
to animals. The bow and arrows 
were confiscated and the defendant 
placed on probation for one year. 
Such cases are unusual, but not 
exceptional, as we have found sea- 
gulls and ducks with arrows through 
their bodies, but most frequently it 
is impossible to locate the perpetrator 
of such cruel acts. 


Collection Service 


This department, probably more 
than any other, represents to many 
people the work of the League. Our 
blue ambulances represent to many 
the harbinger of mercy for the injured 
animal in the street. To others it 
represents the necessary equipment 
and experience to rescue the fright- 
ened family cat from a tree. To still 
others it makes possible the surrender 
of an aged or infirm pet to the firm 
but kind hands that will carry it to 
a final peaceful rest. All of these and 
many more pageants of life are in- 
tricately involved in the daily rou- 
tine of our ambulance agents. 

Not too long ago, one of the local 
newspapers carried a picture of the 
last cat still at the old Charlestown 
Prison, which is presently being torn 
down to make way for industrial 
re-development. This cat was being 
cared for by one of the watchmen. 
However, when the old prison was 
evacuated and its inmates moved to 
the Norfolk Prison at Walpole, the 
League was called in to evacuate the 
cats that remained as the only ten- 
ants of that structure. Most of these 
animals had been befriended by the 
prisoners, who shared their meals 
and delicacies with these four footed 
friends. The movement of the prison- 
ers had entirely upset the routine to 
which these animals were accus- 
tomed and, if one understands the 
reaction of cats to such an upheaval, 
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it makes them extremely difficult to 
locate and much more difficult to 
catch. Therefore, almost all of the 
animals had to be humanely trapped 
and, after several weeks of effort on 
the part of our ambulance agents and 
inspectors, we came up with a total 
of 32 cats removed from the Charles- 
town Prison. 

This is just one example of the 
perseverance with which our agents 
often follow up on rescue work. These 
rescues must often be sandwiched 
into the routine day-to-day work of 
the department, and we can be 
justly proud of the ability of each 
individual agent to perform the nec- 
essary rescue work to which he is 
assigned. 


Lost and Found Department 


One of the most rewarding efforts 
of the League is that which comes as 
a result of returning a lost pet to its 
rightful owner. During the past year 
665 dogs and 43 cats were returned 
to owners. Mere statistics do not re- 
cord the unbounded joy of a master 
and his dog when their reunion takes 
place in the kennels or front office 
of our Shelter. 

One Irish Setter was turned in to 
us with a Brookline license tag. ‘The 
Town Clerk was contacted to obtain 
the name of the owner, and in due 
course the dog was returned to its 
owner. About three months later the 
same dog was brought in again, and 
recognized because of his previous 
visit. Either he gives free reign to his 
instinct to wander, or else he enjoys 
an occasional sojourn at the League, 
because he has been back four times 
during the past year. 

The by-word of our Lost and 
Found Department which appears 
daily in our advertisement in the 
newspapers is, ‘“‘Don’t give up — 
Your pet won't.” We received a dog 
that had been lost for three months 
but, by searching through the older 
file cards on Lost Dogs, we were able 
to return the dog to a very grateful 
owner. 


Pet Placement Department 


Our Pet Placement Department 
continues to serve the needs of ani- 
mals in search of good homes and 
likewise the needs of humans for 
voiceless companionship, which in 
many Cases is quite demonstrative. 
The letters that our supervisor, Mrs. 
Groezinger, receives tell the heart- 
warming stories so well that we will 
quote from a few. 

“Dear Mrs. Groezinger: 

“On Monday, May 14, my nine- 
year-old son, David, and I came to 
the Pet Placement center to find 
him a dog. Not a purebred, fancy 
dog, but a plain and simple pooch. 
A dog that would be friendly, lov- 
able, and intelligent. 

“That day there were nine dogs 
on display in their cages, seven of 
which we decided didn’t need us, or 
we them. Of the remaining two, one 
was a happy intelligent looking Lab- 
rador puppy that fairly leaped for 
joy whenever we came near — truly 
a boy’s dog. The other was a black 
and tan shepherd pup that cringed 
and shivered in the far corner of the 
cage. This, I thought, is not a boy’s 
dog, too timid, too easily frightened. 
Yet, wonder of wonders, this was 
the dog my son chose for some private 
reason of his own. 

“With great reluctance I made 
arrangements to take this dog named 
‘King’ home with us. On arrival he 
cowered under the T.V. set, refusing 
to eat, drink, or be friends. With 
much love and care on our son’s part, 
not to mention his mother and myself, 
the dog broke through the barrier 
and bit by bit became one of the 
family, “till at last less than one 
month later he has captured our 
hearts and our home. ‘King’ truly 
is king of all he surveys. We would 
not sell our pooch for any amount of 
money, even if he occasionally shows 
us he is the boss of the house. 

‘‘We thank you sincerely for your 
fine service of combining lonesome 

(Continued on next page) 
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boy and lonely dog. May you con- 
tinue to flourish for many years. 
“‘Incidentally the license fee came 
from David personally at great per- 
sonal sacrifice. 
**Sincerely 
Haro.p E. SHEDD”’ 


Even after many years, our patrons 
do not forget that we were instru- 
mental in bringing joy and happiness 
and companionship into their lives. 


“Dear Mrs. Groezinger: 


‘Since I got this cat eleven years 
ago from you, it has given us all much 
pleasure. I gave it to my daughter’s 
older girl when she was five, but be- 
fore long we knew the kitten really 
belonged to Eileen, the three-year- 
old. Diane was too quiet for kitty, 
called ‘Fluffy.’ 

‘‘Whenever Eileen was upset or 
disappointed, she would snatch up 
the kitten and run for her bedroom, 
flop herself down on the bed, with 
kitten more often than not, right 
underneath her, and pour out her 
woes to it. ‘Fluffy’ loved it. 

“The cat was often dressed in 
doll’s clothes and propped up in a 
corner of the divan, where it was told 
to stay, and would, for long periods 
of time. When they were small, 
‘Fluffy’ followed them all around, 
at play. Now more sedate, he will 
watch T.V. with the family, espe- 
cially animal pictures, and will put 
his face right up to the screen for a 
cat’s eye view. 

‘**He has been a remarkable healthy 
cat, having never had a vet’s atten- 
tion. He sleeps with one girl or the 
other nights. Another choice, in 
warm weather, is the top of Mr. 
Garside’s dresser, from which he will 
leap down on Mr. and Mrs. in the 
middle of the night when he wants 
out. 

‘What with that little habit, and 
the shedding hairs, my daughter 
often threatens to get rid of him, but 
she knows she never could. 
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““We have always been very grate- 
ful to you for our lovely pet. You 
notice that it seems we all have a 
share in him. Well we do! Thank 
you again. 

ELLEN EwArRT” 


Quarantine Department 


The activities of this department 
are most important in the interests 
of public health and safety. Under 
the able management of Miss Marion 
Caspole and our Quarantine Inspec- 
tor, John Bella, every animal re- 
ported to have bitten anyone in the 
City of Boston is examined and 


Diane Garside with “Fluffy.” This zs 
the cat referred to in the accompany- 
ing letter from Ellen Ewart. 


quarantined, and careful and com- 
plete records of these cases are main- 
tained. Dogs and cats are the most 
usual offenders, but everything from 
white mice to horses and even occa- 
sionally animals in the Franklin Park 
Zoo come under the practiced eye of 
the inspector. 

In the fourteen years that the 
League has handled this phase of 
animal work for the City of Boston, 
we have established an enviable rec- 
ord. Not a single case of rabies has 


been discovered in Boston during this 
period. Because of the presence of 
this disease in one of our neighboring 
states, no amount of vigilance is too 
great to expend in behalf of the 
public safety as well as the welfare 
of our animals. 


Small Animal Clinic 


The necessity of having modern 
equipment for diagnosis is pointed 
up by the case that was recently 
handled in our Clinic. A mongrel 
German Shepherd was brought in 
with a case history of lacerations on 
the fore leg about two months previ- 
ous. ‘The dog had been treated by a 
veterinarian who cleaned the wounds 
and drained them. They healed up 
for a time, but shortly broke open 
again and the dog exhibited severe 
pain and swelling of the fore leg. The 
dog was finally brought to our clinic, 
and the fluoroscope immediately re- 
vealed a dark object imbedded _ be- 
tween the two bones of the fore leg, 
suspected at first to be a pellet from 
a shot gun. After surgically opening 
the leg, and another trip to the 
fluoroscope, the doctor was able to 
locate the object, so firmly imbedded 
that he had to use an elevator to pry 
the bones apart in order that forceps 
could remove the object — the brok- 
en tip of the eye tooth of a dog. The 
patient recovered without further 
incident. 


Livestock Conservation 


During 1956 much was accom- 
plished to alleviate suffering of large 
animals and poultry. Our Livestock 
Conservation division of the League 
concerns itself with such animals as 
sheep, goats, hogs, dairy cattle, beef 
cattle, and horses. Mr. Guy W. 
Mann, our Director of Livestock 
Conservation, also serves as Field 
Director of New England Livestock 
Conservation Incorporated. This lat- 
ter position is sponsored by the 
League and is affiliated with Na- 
tional Livestock Conservation In- 
corporated. Mr. Mann wishes to 
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express his thanks and appreciation 
to the officers and directors of the 
Animal Rescue League of Boston 
and to all others who cooperated 
with our Livestock Conservation 
program to produce a_ successful 
1956 attainment. He also asks for 
continued support to insure an even 
greater success in 1957. 

Following are a few facts that can 
best be presented in statistical form: 
Tours —9, Lectures at Vocational 
Agricultural Schocls — 9, Lectures 
at 4-H Club meetings — 7, Auction 
Sales Visited — 14, Slaughter House 
Visits ——6, stock Yard Visits —11, 
Livestock Conservation Radio Broad- 
Casts — 5, Fairs Attended — 9, Visits 
to other Humane Organizations and 
Shelters — 25, Humane Conferences 
and meetings — 5, Defense meetings 
——6,) farm visits —21, Exhibits — 
14, Other meetings of an agricultural 
nature — 39, Other 
meetings — 3. This totals 190 func- 
tions attended by Mr. Mann. 

Other projects in which our Live- 
stock Conservation Director cooper- 
ated were the Animal Friends’ Sum- 
mer School and the first Livestock 
Conservation School ever held in the 
United States. At our Animal Friends’ 
Summer School, which is held for 
two weeks at Amrita Island on Cape 
Cod, Mr. Mann conducted a class 
in leadership training that was 
elected by every member enrolled in 
the school. In addition to this, class 
lectures and demonstrations of sheep 
shearing and chick hatching were 
presented. The main objective of all 
activities supervised by the Livestock 
Conservation Director was to teach 
careful and humane methods in the 
handling of God’s creatures. 

In cooperating with New Eng- 
land’s other Field Director, Mr. 
John Macfarlane, our Livestock Di- 
rector acted as an instructor in the 
first short course ever given in the 
field of Livestock Conservation. In 
this course, lasting two weeks, hu- 


miscellaneous 


mane workers from north eastern 
United States and Canada were in- 
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structed in procedures and practices 
of meeting problems involving ani- 
mals other than dogs and cats. This 
course was so enthusiastically re- 
ceived that plans are being made to 
develop it as a college credit course 
at two of our New England land 
grant colleges. 

Mr. Mann has conducted a re- 
search project involving the ‘‘Care 
of Animals Before and After a Nu- 
clear Attack.’’ Because of the limited 
material available, and because new 
information is trickling in to us, 
continuous work must be done to 
keep information current. It is the 
thinking of the Livestock Depart- 
ment that every person must be 
educated in ‘‘Disaster Relief?’ for 
the sake of our animals. 

Plans for the 1957 Livestock Con- 
servation year include: (1) Contin- 
ued educational work with agricul- 
tural and related organizations, giv- 
ing additional stress to youth groups; 
(2) Increased education of personnel 
handling groups of animals, includ- 
ing fair, slaughterhouse, auction, and 
farm operators; and (3) Expansion 
of the Disaster Relief program. 


Humane Education 


With the increased registration of 
pupils in the public schools reaching 
an all time high, we are enabled to 
shows to 
before 


present our marionette 
more children than ever 
throughout the school year. 

In elementary, junior high, and 
high schools approximately 360 
shows were presented before about 
92,000 children. The plays presented 
during the past year were, ‘‘Pe- 
ter Rabbit’’, ‘‘Hansel and Gretel’, 
»Aladaim’ |. he Three: Little Piss 
“Snow White and Red Rose’’, and 
TARE ee 

It is gratifying to receive so many 
favorable and enthusiastic comments 
about our program from school 
principals and teachers who evaluate 
it as one suitably presented as child- 
level entertainment, and which never 
loses sight of opportunities to stress 
kindness as a most important factor 
in character building and develop- 
ment. Hundreds of follow-up letters 
and drawings from pupils of all 
grades convince us that our efforts 
to present humane teaching through 
the medium of marionette shows are 


(Continued on next page) 


Litter of seven pups in League kennel, all of which were adopted 
into new homes. 
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(Continued from page 13) 
really worthwhile. We quote from 
Gie letters —— 


**Dear Friends: 

‘*A happy, happy new year to you. 
And many thanks for the Christmas 
joy you gave the children of the 
Emerson District. ‘Tanya’ definitely 
set the stage for a gentler, more 
reverent attitude among these chil- 
dren. Also, which is more important, 
they enjoyed learning the lesson of 
kindness. 

‘Cordially yours, 
Mary E. McLEAn, Principal 
Emerson District 
Boston Public Schools” 


A program presenting ‘Hansel 
and Gretal” elicited this bit of poetry 
from another school: — 


Puppet Shows 


A puppet show sure is fun, 

It brings much fun to everyone, 
The other day we saw a show, 

Of two little children and where they 


oO 
go. 


Hansel and Gretel were lost in the 
woods, 

*Till a little dog saved them, wasn’t 
that good! 

This cute little dog sure saved the 
day, 

When he chased the mean old witch 


away. 


The Animal Rescue League was kind, 
To bring this story to our mind. 
The puppet show was very good, 
We'd like another, if you would. 
Grade 6, Room 22 
Brackett School 
Arlington, Mass. 


Aside from the regular school pro- 
grams, marionette shows have been 
presented in Massachusetts at the 
Children’s Hospital, Quincy Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, Audio Vis- 
ual Education Department at New 
Bedford High School, Tyngsboro 
Grange, Littleton Parent Teachers 
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Association, and in New Hampshire 
at the Portsmouth Rehabilitation 
Center. 


Membership Department 


One of the essential behind-the- 
scenes operations of the League is 
the Membership Department, head- 
ed by Mr. Gordon Buckingham, and 
ably assisted by Mrs. Ann Shaw. In 
addition to keeping accurate records 
of our members and donors, Mr. 
Buckingham is expanding the work 
of this department to include his 
special field of publicity. Publicity is 
important in our effort to bring to 
the attention of a broader segment 
of the public the objectives and ac- 
complishments of the League. In this 
way we hope that a much larger 
number of persons will become inter- 
ested in becoming members or don- 
ors, and thus broaden the base of 
support of all the activities of the 
League. For it is upon those persons 
who are interested in the welfare of 
animals that the League depends for 
the continuation of its services. 


Lynn Branch 


For more than two years now, 
since the purchase of property in 
Salem, we have been endeavoring 
to gain the court’s approval of our 
using that property for a_ shelter 
from which to carry on our activities 
on the North Shore. During the latter 
part of the year such a favorable de- 
cision was handed down, and it is 
quite possible that before the end of 
this year we may be able to an- 
nounce the completion of the house 
and shelter buildings that will replace 
our present Lynn Branch. - 

Our Lynn Agent, Sherman Bates, 
is looking forward to the expanded 
services that this new Shelter will 
provide to North Shore residents. 
Located on the main route between 
Lynn and Salem, it will offer con- 
siderable publicity to the work of the 
League, and we hope wider support 
and expanded use of these services 
by the public. Our Lynn Branch 


presently serves 28 cities and towns 
during the work week. Mr. Bates 
with the able assistance of his wife 
Norene and a housekeeper maintains 
a most creditable record for service 
in this area. 


Pine Ridge 


Under the competent direction of 
Superintendent Arthur W. Foster, 
the League’s Pet Animal Cemetery 
continues to serve the needs of those 
who desire a pleasant and peaceful 
place in which to find a final resting 
place for their beloved pet. With the 
capable assistance of Walter L. Hol- 
lingshead they have completed an- 
other year of genuinely kind service 
to those who have need of it. Mr. 
Foster reports that the number of 
burials made and pets cremated at 
the request of their owners has kept 
pace with other years. 

The Rest Farm for Horses has been 
host to 5 horses during the year, 
where they have found retirement 
to be just about the best thing that 
could happen to a faithful animal 
that has given the best years of 
his life in service to his master. A 
new guest added to the register this 
year was Paul Scarlet, turned over 
to the League by the MDC Police 
of the Middlesex Falls Reservation. 
Here, like the others, he will be able 
to munch contentedly his oats and 
hay, of romp in the pasture, no 
longer interrupted by the daily call 
to duty. 

Pine Ridge also serves as a receiv- 
ing station for small animals, and 
during the past year 167 dogs, 508 
cats and 5 miscellaneous animals 
were accepted and disposed of ac- 
cording to their owners’ wishes. 

Visitors are always welcome at 
Pine Ridge, where one will find the 
natural beauty of the cemetery and 
surrounding grounds unmarred by 
the hurry of our daily lives. Here 
lies Igloo, pet of Admiral Richard 
E. Byrd, and the pets of many others 
in all walks of life who have given of 
their love and devotion. 
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COMBINED RECORD OF ANIMALS FOR YEAR ENDING JANUARY 31, 1957 


Horses Sheep Poultry 
and and and 
Dogs Cats Mules Cattle Swine Birds Misc. Total 
Meuectea by Agents...-.... 8,834 31,974 442 342 41,592 
Delivered by Owners....... 5,038 7.196 149 117 12,500 
Ny 5,945 836 33 6,814 
mvestivation Dept.......... 408 94 LO.352 124,948 S117 1,439 283 197,441 
Srraniwoe Dept... .6 5... 1,947 30 5 1,982 
PME EANICH:. Seis. ss ei a os iL fey 7,280 iis 9,144 
Peeertaige Branch......... 167 508 5 680 
Cape Cod Branches 
North Harwich........ 393 782 14 62 125) 
Provincetown... 25.4... 159 461 5 3 628 
PEs tse sees ts. 24,642 49,161 Te. 50e 124,948 515917 2,049 963 PARLEY 
Number of Investigations: 1,497 Dogs Returned to Owners: 700 Cats Placed in New Homes: 642 
Dogs Placed in New Homes: 1,831 Horses Destroyed: 108 Cats Returned to Owners: 47 


Miscellaneous Animals Placed in Homes: 285 


Vu / 1 GG , TO OUR FRIENDS 


tof In making your will kindly 

Couut Rumford : remember that the corporate 

\ GEG. E ws 3 title of our society is ‘‘Animal 

Rescue League of Boston’’; 

that it was incorporated in 

““T am only desirous that science and oe Sy , March, 1899, and has no 

art should once be brought cordially to | Dy, connection with any other 
embrace each other, and to direct their \ 4 er ilarisoeieny. 
united efforts to the improvement of / 

agriculture, manufactures, and com- 


merce, and to the increase of comfort.”’ he 3 FORM OF BEQUEST 


We concur. 


follows: 
For fifty years the seal of The Rumford tae 


Press has carried the inscription Lvivetto the AnimaliReseue 
Ars ex scientia League of Boston, the sum of 

dollars (or if prop- 

erty, describe the property). 

The League’s address is: Cor- 

eo ner Tremont and Arlington 

Streets, Boston, Mass. Infor- 


CONCORD 
TH E RU MFO RD PRESS NEW HAMPSHIRE mation will be given gladly. 


In Boston: 1102 Statler Building ° In New York: 418 West 25th Street 


Baa Sa a= SSS. 
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CORNER TREMONT AND ARLINGTON STREETS, Boston 16, MASSACHUSETTS 
Telephone: HAncock 6-9170 — Nights, Sundays and Holidays: HAncock 6-3736 
A Wholly Independent Organization Founded in 1899 by Mrs. Huntington Smith 


OFFICERS 


President: Carlton E. Buttrick First Vice-President: James B. Ames 
Secretary: James Jackson, Jr. Treasurer: Philip W. Trumbull 
Asst. Secretary: Miss Ruth A. Ballou 


Hon. Vice-Presidents: Gov. Christian A. Herter, Mayor John B. Hynes, Hon. Percival P. Baxter, Mrs. Leverett 
Bradley, Mrs. John M. B. Churchill, Sr., H. W. Dunning, Mrs. William Endicott, 2d, Miss Anita Harris, Dr. J. 
Walter Schirmer, Miss Elizabeth L. Storer, Mrs. Thomas W. Storrow, Mrs. Ezra R. Thayer. 


Directors: James B. Ames, Francis T. Baldwin, Robert Baldwin, Miss Harriet G. Bird, Carlton E. Buttrick, John 
M. B. Churchill, Mrs. George O. Clark, II, Mrs. Rockwell Coffin, Mrs. George M. Cushing, Jr., John Grew, 
Mrs. James R. Hammond, Mrs. Frederick O. Houghton, Constantine Hutchins, James Jackson, Jr., Mrs. Ed- 
ward C. Johnson, Laurence H. H. Johnson, Jr., Mrs. Charles W. Phinney, Brooks Potter, George Putnam, Jr., 
Carlton M. Strong, Philip W. Trumbull, Mrs. Frederic Winthrop. 


e e . 
Earl E. Wenizel Archibald MacDonald John Finlayson 
Asst. to the President Chief Investigator Shelter Superintendent 
Harriett Flannery Guy W. Mann 
Dir. of Education Dir. Livestock Conservation 
s e 


Small Animal Out-Patient Clinic is maintained at headquarters. Dr. Malcolm Carsley, Veterinarian-in- 
Charge. Clinic Hours: Monday through Friday, 9 A.M. to 4 P.M.; Saturday, 9 A.M. to 12 noon. During July 
and August the Clinic will not be open on Saturday. 


Pine Ridge Cemetery for Small Animals and Pine Ridge Home of Rest for Horses are maintained at 246 Pine 
Street, Dedham, Arthur W. Foster, Superintendent. Arrangements for burials, including cremations, 
may be made at corner Tremont and Arlington Streets. 


The Boston Shelter is open 24 hours a day to receive animals. 


RECEIVING STATIONS 


Boston Shelter. .Corner Tremont and Arlington Streets 


Dedhamih 232 eat aot ae ae 246 Pine Street Cape Cod 
Bast Bostotins,< 2 hs he tose Police Station No. 7 Provincetown........ Donald Westover, Snail Road 
WestLiyniibs 24s «2 Sherman Bates, 4 Neptune Street North Harwich...... Hilliard Hopkins, Depot Street 


Donations, Membership Fees and Bequests provide the main support of the League. Become a member, 
send a donation or make provision for us in your will, and help insure our continued protection of stray, 
unwanted, sick or injured animals. Of every paid-up League membership of $2.00 or more, $1.00 is for a 
year’s subscription to OUR FoURFOOTED FRIENDS. 


MEMBERSHIP FEES i 
Valter, se cts Be etna ei et $100.00 in one payment FORM OF BEQUEST 
Supporting..../.........5: 25.00 annually To the ANIMAL Rescue LEAGUE OF BosTON: 
Contributing.............. 10.00 annually I give, devise and bequeath the sum -O05% oo 
‘ stone tly dollars, and the real estate situated at No....... 
eid de bihleiiidln ha adack ea ae Street, in the city (orfigwi) ti eee 
Associate................. 2.00 annually ~ 


